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westwards from the Goring gap by the Berkshire Downs, while the
second similar region is the limestone scarp of the Cotswolds which
is continued north-eastwards by the North Oxfordshire Hills
(Fig. i). Both of these ridges present steep faces towards the north
and north-west; both of them rise from 300 to between 800 and
1,000 feet in height. Between these two major regions lies a great
trough, mainly between 200 and 300 feet in height and composed of
a series of clay vales which extend in a north-east to south-west
direction, from the edge of the Fenland to the divide between the
Thames and the Bristol Avon. The two main scarps are not the only
areas of high relief. Several minor scarps present the same features,
namely, a gradual rise from the south and a steep drop to the north.
The great vale between the Chilterns and the Cotswolds is virtually
bisected by a series of hills, which run parallel with the direction
taken by the greater scarps. These hills, which are generally called
the Oxford Heights, cross the Survey Area from west to east
(Fig- i).
Geographers have sometimes drawn up theoretical schemes for
the complete reorganization of the administrative boundaries of
England. In these plans, large units, or 'provinces* as they are called,
are substituted for the ancient county divisions. Professor C. B.
Fawcett once elaborated such a plan, in which he adopted 'Central
England* as one of his new provinces.1 This region was made to
occupy ethe central district of the English Lowland' and included
c(i) the Upper Thames, or Oxford Basin in the centre and west of
the province, (2) the valleys of the Rivers Nen and Ouse above the
Fenland in the north-east, and (3) the valley of the Kennet and a
small part of the Thames valley about Reading in the south*.2 Oxford
was selected as the capital of the proposed administrative unit of
'Central England*. By including the Kennet valley Professor Fawcett
probably extended Oxford's range too far south, but Oxford is
geographically the regional capital of a wider area than that selected
for this Survey.
Geology and drainage.
The core of the region of which Oxford is the natural capital is a
lowland, about fifteen to twenty miles wide, lying between the
gradual slope up to the Cotswolds and North Oxfordshire Hills on
the north, and the rampart of the Berkshire Downs and the Chilterns
1  C. B. Fawcett, 'Natural Divisions of England*, Geographical Journal, xlix (1917),
pp. 125-41. The paper was amplified and revised in the same author's "Provinces of England.
A Study of Some Geographical Aspects of Devolution (1919).
2  Fawcett, Provinces of England, op. cit, pp. 209-10.